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OCAL UNIONS desiring information pertaining to the finances of the 
organization, such as dues, initiation fees, charters, reinstatement fees, 
etc., should communicate with the General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas 

L. Hughes, 222 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

: By writing to the General Secretary instead of to the General President 
when the local or membership desires information on any of the above 
matters, the local will be more liable to get the information more speedily, 

thereby expediting the work of the local seeking said information and 

especially in the case of new local unions just formed. 


v Vy 


ENERAL ORGANIZER Thomas P. O’Brien reports being successful 

in bringing about a settlement of the milk wagon drivers’ strike in 
Syracuse, N. Y., signing an agreement for one year. These men for a good 
many years did not have a union, but, realizing their mistake, they organized 
and are now glad to be in good standing with our International Union. We 
congratulate Organizer O’Brien and those who assisted him with the work 


in Syracuse. 
Tey 


TART the day with a smile. Smile when you wake up in the morning. 
Smile when you have your breakfast and when you leave home for your 
work. Meet your brother workers with a smile and also your employers. 
Then, though your day’s work may be hard, it will seem much easier for 
you. The whole world loves a smile and a cheerful greeting. 


voit 


E ARE now into the second half of 1933 and things are looking better. 
Just see if, in the last half of the year, you cannot help a little bit 
more to make some person, or persons, in or around your home, your work, 
or your union happy. Try especially hard to be just a little kinder to those 
who, during the past four years, have been up against the hard, cold fact 
of unemployment. 
TT 't 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, after signing the Recovery Act, said: “The 

law I have just-signed was passed to put people back to work, to let 
them buy more of the products of farms and factories and start business 
at a living rate again. This task is in two stages—first, to get many hun- 
dreds of thousands of the unemployed back on the pay roll by snowfall, and, 
second, to plan for a better future for the longer pull. While we shall not 
neglect the second, the first stage is an emergency job. It has the right 
of way.” His statement shows a very fine spirit and is just what the people 


of this country want to see—an opportunity to work and a decent living 
wage for all. ; 
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Green Condemns Government 
Policy of Firing Thousands 
of Employees 


Washington. — The wholesale dis- 
missal and furlough of thousands of 
Government employees starting with 
the new fiscal year was vigorously 
condemned by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a statement on the unparal- 
leled situation thrust upon so many 
faithful Government workers. 

Emphasizing the anomaly that 
while the Government through the 
Industrial Recovery Act is endeavor- 
ing to decrease unemployment in pri- 
vate industry by reducing the hours 
of work it is increasing the number of 
the jobless by its inconsistent policy 
of nation-wide dismissals of its own 
employees, Mr. Green urged the ap- 
plication of the thirty-hour week to 
all Government establishments. This 
policy he believed would make separa- 
tions from Government employment 
unnecessary. 

The text of Mr. Green’s statement 
follows: 

“Federal employees are being fur- 
loughed and dismissed by thousands. 
Washington and other centers where 
workers are employed in the Federal 
service are now feeling the full effect 
of the Government’s retrenchment 
economic policy. 

“In the first place, Government 
workers were forced to accept a 15 per 
cent reduction under the provisions of 
the Economy Act. Now they are be- 
ing furloughed and dismissed in large 
numbers. This adds to the gravity 
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and seriousness of the national unem- 
ployment situation. 

“Through the Industrial Recovery 
Act the Federal Government is, en- 
deavoring to strike at the vital spot of 
unemployment; it is seeking through 
the application and operation of the 
Industrial Recovery Law to reduce 
the hours of work in private industry 
so that the slack of unemployment 
may be taken up and to increase 
wages so that the buying power of the 
masses may be greatly increased. 


“On the other hand, the Federal 
Government is increasing unemploy- 
ment by dismissing Government 
workers by the thousands, and reduc- 
ing buying power through reductions 
in wages and salaries, and dismissals 
and furloughs. 


“Here is presented a truly paradox- 
ical situation. Consistency would re- 
quire that the Government, which, 
after all, is the largest employer of 
labor, should conform to the spirit as 
well as the law of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act; it ought to lead in reduc- 
ing hours for its employees, in creat- 
ing work opportunities and in raising 
wages; it ought to set an example for 
employers in private industry. 

“The six-hour day and the five-day 
work week in Government service 
would very greatly increase employ- 
ment opportunities and would in all 
probability make wholesale dismis- 
sals and furloughs unnecessary. 

“The furloughs imposed will cause 
great hardships to Federal employees, 
but the dismissals will inflict an al- 
most irreparable injury upon numer- 
ous families. 

“To be dismissed from Federal 
service during a great emergency 
when millions of workers associated 
with private industry are unem- 
ployed, and when it is well-nigh im- 
possible to secure work in other lines, 
means that hope in many instances 
will be abandoned and suffering will 
become intense. 

“But those who are dismissed from 
the Government service will not suf- 


fer alone. Business and professional 
interests closely related to Govern- 
ment employees and dependent upon 
them in very large measure for suc- 
cess, will feel the economic effects of 
reduced buying power caused through 
reductions in wages and dismissals 
from employment imposed upon Gov- 
ernment workers. In this respect, 
whole communities will suffer to- 
gether. 

“For humane as well as economic 
reasons the policy of Government dis- 
missals of Federal employees ought to 
be immediately abandoned. 

“Labor has done all it could to pre- 
vent the adoption and pursuit of this 
unwise, unsound economic policy. It 
protests vigorously against it. Public 
opinion ought to be aroused in opposi- 
tion to the imposition of what seems 
to labor to be a great injustice to Fed- 
eral employees.”—News Letter. 





Recovery Officials Sound Death 
Knell of Company Unions 


Attitude of the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration toward com- 
pany unions has now been clarified 
considerably in two statements. 

The first of these is a statement 
written and submitted to officials in 
the Recovery Administration and by 
those officials approved as accurate. 
The second is a statement by General 
Johnson. 

The first deals with company unions 
exclusively and follows: 

“Many questions come about com- 
pany unions. 

“This is intended to clear them up. 
It is the best opinion that can be got 
from official sources. 

“The law does not say company 
unions cannot exist. It says no man 
can be compelled to join one, or to re- 
main a member of one. 

“The law does not say those long 
formed must cease to exist. It says 
they cannot exist by compulsion. 

“The law deals ONLY with compul- 
sion—with nothing else. 
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“Of course, as even the stupidest 
know, Section 7A of the act must be 
quoted verbatim in codes as submit- 
ted, but the question remains: What 
will happen if and when a code, while 
including Section 7A, seeks at the 
same time to stipulate some arrange- 
ment that will nullify the collective 
bargaining guarantee and keep unions 
out of the field. Best opinion is, such 
codes will be subjected to forcible 
amendment. Indications are the issue 
will be joined when the Steel Code 
comes in. 

“Example in point: It is reported 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen will offer a code. This or- 
ganization claims its membership 
combines employers and employees in 
its field, the Northwest. The law 
makes it clear organizations of em- 
ployers must submit codes. It does 
not say employers AND employees. 
It seems certain the L. L. L. L. code, 
if one is offered, will be turned back. 
There will be no order that the L. L. 
L. L. must disband; it will be specified 
merely that employees must be FREE 
to choose their own form of organiza- 
tion and free to select their own rep- 
resentatives in collective bargaining.” 

General Johnson’s formal state- 
ment, in which the Administrator 
guarantees a “fair deal,” follows: 

“The policy of the National Recov- 
ery Administration respecting the 
rights and obligations of both organ- 
ized and unorganized labor is based on 
the declaration of policy in Section 1 
of the act itself, which clearly stated 
the objectives of this legislation, in 
part as follows: 


‘to induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management 
under adequate government sanc- 
tion and supervision.’ 


“Manifestly the purpose of the act 
is to create and preserve harmonious 
relationships and to prevent indus- 
trial strife and class conflicts. 

“Labor in any industry has the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 


tively; the law also recognizes the 
right of individual workers to bargain 
for their own conditions of employ- 
ment. But in the execution of this 
new social policy to which the Govern- 
ment stands committed, it is the obli- 
gation of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to require the payment 
of living wages by industry as a con- 
dition of continued existence and to 
prevent excessive and unreasonable 
disparities, in the interest both of so- 
cial justice and a balanced economy. 

“Collective bargaining under ade- 
quate Government sanction and su- 
pervision should hold no fears for the 
fair-minded industrialist; on the 
other hand, the National Recovery 
Administration pledges itself through 
its Labor Advisory Board, to obtain a 
fair deal for labor in any industry pre- 
senting a code, whether the employees 
are organized or not. It is not the 
function or the purpose of the Admin- 
istrator to organize either industry or 
labor.” 





Unemployment Insurance 


Blocked 


During the first half of 1933 the 
number of unemployed persons in the 
United States exceeded 13,000,000 
and did not fall below 12,000,000. A 
large portion of this vast army of the 
jobless has been compelled to live on 
charity. 

Despite the social menace of this 
situation, despite the unanswerable 
argument that justice demands legal 
protection outside of charity for these 
millions who are without work and 
penniless through no fault of their 
own, no state legislature has enacted 
an unemployment insurance law this 
year. 

This lack of concern over the plight 
of the millions of unemployed by 
members of the state legislatures is 
discouraging. While it is true that 
bills concerning unemployment insur- 
ance were introduced in twenty-nine 
state legislatures and the Congress of 
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the United States, the fact that many 
of them merely called for investiga- 
tions and none of them were made law 
indicates that legislators regarded the 
unemployed as worthy of nothing 
more than the semi-starvation rations 
doled out by private and public relief. 

In Wisconsin the unemployment in- 
surance law enacted last year was at- 
tacked in the legislature by a number 
of bills, with the result that the appli- 
cation of the law was postponed until 
employment is 20 per cent greater or 
pay rolls 50 per cent greater than in 
December, 1932. Under no circum- 
stances can the law become effective 
until July 1, 1934. 

The reactionary position of the leg- 
islatures on unemployment insurance 
is to be regretted. One thing is sure. 
The declaration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that there must be a 
system of unemployment insurance in 
every state, with the employers con- 
tributing the necessary funds as a 
charge on industry, remains the only 
tangible solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The millions of unemployed and 
their families will not consent to vege- 
tate forever on handouts from public 
and private charity organizations. 
Statesmanship demands the enact- 
ment of comprehensive unemploy- 
ment insurance before the already 
seething germs of social discontent 
get beyond control. 





Study Shows Woeful Failure 


Organized labor has frequently 
criticized employee stock ownership 
from various angles. Labor has 
charged that it is a scheme to discour- 
age and prevent unionism and has 
pointed out its dangers as a form of 
investment. 

A study recently made by Eleanor 
Davis, assistant director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of Princeton 
University, bears out labor’s criti- 
cism of employee stock ownership. 
The study, covering the results 


achieved under fifty plans of leading 
business concerns from 1926 to 1932, 
reveals the plan as a grave danger to 
the worker’s savings and also shows 
its weakness as a means of improving 
the relations of employer and em- 
ployee, which is one of its ostensible 
objects. 

The study reveals that the long and 
extensive slump in the prices of stocks 
has hit both employees and em- 
ployers. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion from the report that the 
purchase of stock by employees is an 
excellent way for them to lose money, 
unless the plan contains provisions 
rigidly safeguarding the worker’s 
savings. 

“Because of their small income and 
lack of reserves it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for employees to invest on a long- 
time basis,” the study says. “Calls 
for money beyond the amounts in the 
weekly pay envelopes and such major 
risks of life as sickness, accident, and 
unemployment frequently make it 
necessary for them to draw upon their 
savings. It was to meet such emer- 
gencies, after all, that savings were 
accumulated. 

“But investment in _ industrial 
stocks cannot always be realized upon 
at once to advantage. When prices 
are low, the owner must be able to 
wait for an upswing in the market be- 
fore selling. This the lower-paid 
groups of employees are in no eco- 
nomic position to do and the result 
frequently is that they are forced to 
sell at a loss. 


“Often the better-protected in- 
vestor loses, too, but he has reserves 
from which he can meet losses and he 
gains more than enough the next time 
to compensate. The argument is 
sometimes heard that employee losses 
during the past three years have been 
small in comparison with those met 
by others and that they should be 
willing to stand them for the sake of 
the gains. This is to ignore the fact 
that, for many, this is their only sav- 
ing and that what they need is, not a 
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chance at speculative gain, but secu- 
rity of principle.” 

Pointing out that savings banks are 
required to invest savings in rela- 
tively safe securities, the study says: 

“The experience of the past three 
years indicates the need for similar 
limitations by employing companies 
on the forms of investment in which 
they encourage employees to place 
their savings.” 

Workers under stock purchase 
schemes not only have their savings 
in securities to which there is at- 
tached a risk, but they have all their 
eggs in one basket. They are depend- 
ent upon the prosperity of one com- 
pany for the safety of their savings 
as well as for employment. Only 
under plans where their savings are 
invested in diversified securites is 
the protection similar to that obtained 
by deposits in mutual savings banks. 

“Experience to date with most em- 
ployee investment trusts indicates the 
necessity, however, for a great deal 
of caution. Diversification of invest- 
ment has not, recently, proved to be 
as much protection as it was assumed 
it would be. There is no magic in a 
large number of stocks when they are 
all dropping in price.” 

The greatest protection given em- 
ployees is found under plans in which 
the company guarantees to repur- 
chase the stock at the price originally 
paid by the employee and return the 
employee’s money with interest. Only 
four of the fifty plans studied had this 
provision. 

Discussing improvement of rela- 
tions between employer and worker 
through stock ownership plans, the 
report says that losses of employees 
through company-sponsored plans 
“may prove to be a boomerang, as far 
as industrial relations are concerned. 
The company hopes to gain, as its 
benefit from these plans, increased 
morale and loyalty on the part of its 
employees. But this cannot be brought 
about if the plan is responsible for 
losses to any considerable number or 


to any great degree. What was meant 
to be a help to employment relations 
may then become a drawback .. .” 
—I. L. N.S. 





Repeal Imperative 


Repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment will remain the paramount issue 
in its field until it is repealed. 

The procession of repealing states 
marches on, but the battle is far from 
won. 

Constant and unrelenting effort is 
necessary until the final vote of rati- 
fication for repeal is filed in Wash- 
ington. 

Until repeal is achieved we shall 
have modification on sufferance. 

That is being all too generally for- 
gotten. Brewers and all those who are 
interested in the business of making 
and selling beer and all those who are 
interested in retaining beer, because 
of the principle involved, and because 
of their very desire to have beer, are 
proceeding as if beer had returned in 
its own right and had achieved a fixed 
and final place before the law. 

It must be remembered that any 
Congress, or any session of any Con- 
gress can change the definition of 
what constitutes a lawful beverage. 
The status of beer is in constant dan- 
ger until the Eighteenth Amendment 
is repealed. 

The present legal definition of what 
constitutes lawful beer is based upon 
the language of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Act of Congress is 
a definition of the extent to which a 
beverage may contain alcohol without 
becoming an intoxicating beverage. 
The present beer is permissible be- 
cause Congress has said beer may con- 
tain its present alcoholic content 
without being subject to classification 
as an intoxicating beverage. 

It is the Eighteenth Amendment, 
finally, which enforces the strict limi- 
tation of alcoholic content in our pres- 
ent beer. If a future Congress, or even 
a future session of the present Con- 
gress should decide that beer contain- 
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ing 3.2 per cent of alcohol is, in fact, 
intoxicating and that a smaller con- 
tent of alcohol were necessary to 
avoid intoxication, then the beer in- 
dustry, as now constituted, might 
again be abolished. The industry 
could be wiped out almost over night. 
The drys are perfectly well aware of 
this fact, but too many of the sup- 
porters of liberty and of our present 
beer as an indication of a decent in- 
terpretation of American freedom fail 
to recognize the danger. 

It is true that no state has yet re- 
fused to ratify the repeal resolution, 
but it must be remembered that no 
distinctly dry state has yet voted at 
all. 


Much encouragement is to be de- 
rived from the action of hitherto 
doubtful states, like Indiana, but 
there must be no resting on the oars, 
no dallying in the pleasant fields of 
partial accomplishment, if we are to 
have permanent relief from an op- 
pressive and hateful provision in the 
Constitution. 

Labor, more than any other section 
of our population, requires repeal as 
a safeguard, and as a measure of jus- 
tice. Not only are our social and eth- 
ical rights at stake, but to a tremen- 
dous degree our economic welfare is 
at stake. 

Labor in every state that has not 
yet voted should exert every possible 
effort in behalf of repeal. Not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. Be on guard for 
repeal. Be in the battle front for jus- 
tice.—The American Photo Engraver, 
Editorial of Matthew Woll. 





Old-Age Security 


A survey by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shows that the enact- 
ment of an old-age pension law by the 
Michigan Legislature raises to twen- 
ty-five the states which have sanc- 
tioned this legislation. Ten states 
have enacted pension laws this year. 
The 1933 roll of honor includes Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, 


Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon and Washington. 


A number of legislatures that have 
not yet adopted pension legislation 
have either discussed it or have in- 
structed committees to study it. Pen- 
sion legislation was approved by one 
or both houses of the legislature in 
seven states, but was not enacted into 
law. The twenty-five states with pen- 
sion laws have a population of 55,472,- 
000, all of whom will be protected by 
old-age security when the recent laws 
become effective. 

This progress of old-age security 
legislation in the first half of 1933 is 
encouraging. It gives support to the 
belief that the time is not far distant 
when the remaining twenty-three 
states, the Territory of Alaska and 
the District of Columbia will approve 
pensions for the aged so that every 
person in the United States will have 
the guarantee that declining years 
will not contain the specter of suffer- 
ing from poverty. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has actively supported old-age secu- 
rity legislation in every state, and 
with its model old-age security bill has 
endeavored to have pension laws ap- 
plied by a state administrative body 
instead of local officials. 





Rhode Island Regulates Hours 
of Truck Drivers 


A law passed by the Rhode Island 
Legislature stipulates that a driver 
of a motor truck or public service ve- 
hicle shall not remain on continuous 
duty for more than twelve hours, and 
that a driver who has been on contin- 
uous duty for twelve hours must be 
allowed at least eight hours for re- 
laxation and rest. The law also stipu- 
lates that no driver shall be permitted 
to remain on duty for more than six- 
teen hours in any twenty-four hour 
period, and that a ten-hour period off 
duty must be granted to a driver who 
has worked sixteen hours. 
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Idle Men and Idle Mules 


From the window I see below me 
250 men. They are mostly garbed in 
blue overalls, denim shirts, slouch 
hats or caps, scuffed shoes, and in 
general appearance betray the fact 
that they are working men—that is, 
they are working men when there is 
work for them to perform. Just at 
present they are leaning over the low 
and hastily erected barrier that sur- 
rounds an excavation which is being 
made preparatory to building some 
sort of a great temple. Surely it must 
be a bank, for the depth and width in- 
dicates an edifice of much grandeur. 
I say this indicates a bank, because 
my old friend Andrew Furuseth used 
to say that in all ages men have 
erected the most magnificent temples 
to their most worshipped gods. 

Now I find I am wrong. This is go- 
ing to be a branch post office. How- 
ever, it is of little importance, for the 
main thing is the men that are there 
and the mules that are not. For men 
and mules have been liberated and set 
free by virtue of the fact that the 
work is being done by immense ma- 
chines—vast excavators lifting tons 
of dirt and stone into the bodies of 
great dump trucks which speed away 
after a few seconds pause. A man who 
knows told me that one power shovel 
and the fleet of trucks composed of 
perhaps a dozen, manned by one 
driver each, has displaced 250 men 
and 80 mules. 

I see the men, but I am told the 
mules are out on the pasture. This 
brings one to the conclusion that 
either the mules are wiser than the 
men or that they are more valuable 
than the men who crowd around look- 
ing wistfully into the excavation and 
doubtless wondering in their own dull, 
dim way what is happening to them. 
Now and then they slip away from 
the crowd and a short time later may 
be seen carrying away a small sack of 
flour or some other form of food from 
some welfare establishment a few 
blocks away. The picture is a gloomy 


one. My mind reverts constantly to 
the mules and I reach the inevitable 
conclusion that a disemployed mule is 
better off than a disemployed man. 
Mules to the green pastures, freedom 
beneath shady trees and beside flow- 
ing brooks; men to the squalor of the 
flop house or possibly to face hungry 
women and children.—I. L. N.S. 





Naval Building to Give Direct 
Work to 18,400 


Thousands of men will be given 
work directly and indirectly by the 
naval construction program author- 
ized under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Navy Department es- 
timates. 

In an outline of benefits to labor 
and industry expected from the build- 
ing program, the Navy Department 
says that the program will create 
more than 2,430,000 “man weeks” of 
work. 

Of the $3,300,000,000 authorized 
for all public works, $238,000,000 was 
allotted to the Navy Department for 
the purposes of undertaking a naval 
building program to modernize the 
United States fleet. 

The Navy Department says the new 
construction will begin very soon, in 
line with the general policy of expe- 
diting all work that will provide en- 
larged activity for labor. 

Labor costs in shipbuilding are es- 
timated at 85 per cent of total expen- 
ditures. Under this program 18,400 
men are expected to be employed di- 
rectly in Government and private 
shipyards with an unestimated but 
large number being employed in the 
industries that will benefit from the 
naval work. 

More than 125 industries and me- 
chanical trades will be called upon to 
help in the building program. Mate- 
rials to be used in great quantities in- 
clude steel, the leading item; lumber, 
cork, rubber, metal fixtures, fittings 
and valves, electrical equipment, 
brass, lead, zinc, paint, insulation, til- 
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ing, bedding, linen, hardware, tools, 
fire prevention apparatus, communi- 
cation systems, life-saving equip- 
ment, blocks and rigging and navigat- 
ing instruments. 





Child Labor Knocked Again 


The adoption of the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion by Illinois and Oklahoma brings 
the number of states which have ap- 
proved it up to fifteen. 

With the prohibition of children 
under sixteen from employment in the 
cotton textile industry included in 
that industry’s fair competition code 
and scheduled to go into other indus- 
trial codes, plus the continuing adop- 
tion by the states of the Child Labor 
Amendment, the outlook for the en- 
tire elimination of child labor in the 
near future is encouraging. 

And it is indeed high time that the 
ban on child labor be extended to 
every state and territory. Children 
are worth too much to our future cit- 
izenship to have their lives shrivelled 
and dwarfed for the benefit of employ- 
ers who worship profits as their god 
regardless of the price paid by child 
workers. 





Higher Wages Urged by Dr. 
John A. Ryan 


New York.—Dr. John A. Ryan, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the 
Catholic University in Washington, 
stressed the importance of higher 
wages in an address here to the dele- 
gates from fifty-six Roman Catholic 
colleges and universities to consider 
the new deal. 

“I think the Industrial Recovery 
Act will not work unless capital gets a 
smaller share of the industrial prod- 
ucts than it has been getting,” Dr. 
Ryan said. “It is purely an arithmet- 
ical proposition. If labor is going to 
get a greater share, capital must be 
satisfied with less. 

“This much is already clear; the act 
itself and the provisions already made 


for its administration, and the spirit 
in which those provisions are being in- 
augurated, all point to a maintained 
effort to give labor as a whole a larger 
share of the products than it has been 
getting. 

“Whether capital will be satisfied,” 
he continued, “I don’t know. But if 
you ask me what we will have next if 
this doesn’t work, I hesitate to think.” 





No Salary for Receivers of New 
York Trade Union 


New York. — Tough sledding, but 
receivers appointed last winter for 
Local 306 of the Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators’ Union have “worked 
several months for nothing,” the Ap- 
pellate Court rules. Not only are 
Messrs. Rosenbaum, Alger and Dunn 
denied the $7,500 allowance made 
them by Supreme Court Justice Levy, 
but they must dig into their own jeans 
for $809 expenses they ran up during 
their illegal tenure of office. 

Sadder still, if that may be, their at- 
torneys, after fighting the case 
through three trials, must go without 
their $3,000 counsel fees. The receiv- 
ers originally were appointed by Su- 
preme Court Justice Cotillo, over the 
protest of union officials. 

International President William C. 
Elliott, through attorneys Rubien and 
Brigoff, fought the union case 
through to its successful conclusion. 


New Methods 


Some methods and modes of proce- 
dure which in a way answered the 
purposes in the past in our unions 
have with the swift rush of machines 
in the past twenty-five years be- 
come antiquated. Wherever this has 
happened they should be supplanted 
by up-to-date methods befitting 
changed conditions brought about by 
modern means of production and dis- 
tribution. This can be done without 
destroying the fundamental princi- 
ples of real trade unions. There must 
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and should be more co-operative 
spirit between the skilled and un- 
skilled workers. We must realize fully 
that the machine has brought all 
wage earners nearer to a common 
level in the work shop. We are mostly 
just wage earners among whom there 
should exist a mutual feeling of re- 
spect and a sympathetic determina- 
tion to work for the common good of 
all. 

As fellow workers possessing the 
common right to work in the enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness we should and must for- 
get the past and unite and work on 
agreed methods in our trade unions 
for the common advantage and well 
being of all wage earners. 

Any trade that attempts to ignore 
machine production is bound to lose in 
the race for supremacy in the indus- 
trial production. Labor must organize 
and control the machine or BE CON- 
TROLLED BY IT. 

If labor organizes it will, in ten 
years or less, see better times, better 
wages and less hours and more happi- 
ness than ever before. Try it. It is 
worth while. Organize. Do it now.— 
Cigar Makers. 





Their Salaries Soared - - - 


While the pay of most folks was 
rapidly falling, the salaries of officers 
of five electric utility companies in 
New York City increased from 17 to 
77 per cent, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel Frank E. Carstarphen told 
the Public Service Commission. 

Carstarphen said officers’ salaries 
in the New York Edison Company, 
which totaled $193,500 in 1927, had 
risen to $230,800 in 1932, an increase 
of 19.31 per cent. 

The Bronx Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s total of administrative salaries 
had increased 17.1 per cent in the five 
years, he declared. 

The New York and Queens Electric 
Light and Power Company’s officers’ 
salary total showed an increase of 43.1 
per cent in the five years; the Brook- 


lyn Edison Company’s 29 per cent, 
and the United Electric Light and 
Power Company’s 77 per cent, the 
city’s attorney’s figures revealed. 


Skill 


Skill is probably the most precious 
asset industrial America has. It 
makes little difference whether this 
paramount possession be fully appre- 
ciated or not, it is a fact that our in- 
dustrial pre-eminence rests upon the 
varied, resourceful skill of the Amer- 
ican workman. 

Anyone who has followed Russia’s 
recent development knows that that 
nation suffers not from a lack of en- 
gineering brains, but from a lack of 
craftsmanship and _ technical skill 
among peasants turned factory work- 
ers. You can’t make a craftsman over 
night, and you can’t produce that 
mysterious but potent force known 
as craft-consciousness in a decade 
American mechanical genius is the 
product of generations of develop- 
ment. 

This being true, skill should be rec- 
ognized and rewarded like any other 
exceptional attainment. It should not 
be treated as a publicized pretense 
without value to the nation as a'whole, 
and skill should not be elided over as 
an ordinary value easily acquired. 

The Roosevelt administration is 
distinguished as a respecter of brains. 
It places new value upon the expert, 
the specialist and the man-who- 
knows. But specialized knowledge in 
an economist, an engineer, a lawyer, 
a financier, has no more intrinsic 
value than skill in the lesser paid 
grades of industrial activity. To be 
truly consistent, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration must also recognize the 
craftsmen of industry. 








If a man is right, all the bombard- 
ment in the world for five, ten, twenty, 
forty years will only strengthen him 
in his position. So that all you have to 
do is keeping yourself right. Never 
mind the world.—Talmage. 
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(By JOHN M. GILLESPIE) 





D URING the past six or seven years articles pertaining to the many abuses 
connected with over-the-road truck hauling have appeared in the columns 
of our monthly Magazine. One of the principal abuses and dangers was the 
use of the trailer. Some firms, in their eagerness to have this hauling done 
as cheaply as possible, attached as many trailers as it was possible for the 
truck to pull, along with the load it was hauling, thereby creating a very 
dangerous hazard and placing in jeopardy not only the lives of the men 
engaged in this line of work, but also the lives of all other motorists, 
because these trucks and trailers took up most of the roadway, causing 
other drivers to get into accidents and trouble. 

Some of the states took up the question of the trailer and had laws 
enacted making it unlawful for a truck to carry more than one trailer and 
that said trailer should not be over a certain length. 

We were very much pleased to read a report in the newspapers the 
other day where the Governor of one of our states came out with the 
statement that a law should be passed prohibiting drivers on these over- 
the-road trucks from driving such long hours at a stretch, as in many of 
the cases where accidents had occurred the report showed the individual 
chauffeur had been on the job for so many hours, without any relief or rest 
whatever, that he had fallen asleep at the wheel. 

One of the reasons why some of these men drive over the road for 
such long hours at a stretch is that they are individual owners who have 
invested what little money they have in the truck and are working as many 
hours as they possibly can and doing everything else in their power in 
order to make sufficient to meet the payments so that the finance companies 
may not take the truck away from them. 

There are also, in many districts, employers who are hiring men for as 
little wages as possible, working them unlimited hours, and they will not 
allow them to join a union because they know the union will endeavor to 
increase their wages and limit their hours of work, thus making it safer 
for the owner, the shipper, others hauling on the roads, and the public in 
general, who are entitled to use the roads of our country either for business 
or for pleasure rides for themselves and their families. 

I believe that the time has come when the Co-ordinator of Railroads 
will have a great deal to say on the subject of over-the-road hauling and 
no doubt conditions will be established whereby men who make a living at 
this line of work wiil not be required to stay on the job unlimited hours, as 
has been the practice in the past, but that their hours will be shortened 
and they will also receive sufficient wages to maintain themselves and 
families according to American standards. 

It will also have a tendency to do away with the fellow who is known 
as the “cheap skinner” or the fellow who runs into a town with a load, 
hauling it for less than half price and taking a return load home for just 
the cost of his gasoline and oil. 

It is, therefore, not any wonder that so many trucks have to be taken 
back by the different finance companies, not alone from individual owners, 
but also from some business corporations, who seem to be trying to get 
their profits out of the air instead of out of their business. 
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We hope the Governors of other states will take the same view of this 
subject as the one mentioned above and will endeavor to have laws enacted 
which will make traveling over the road safe for all motorists. Such a law 
would mean a great deal to our membership throughout the country who 
make their living doing this kind of work. 


TTF 


As SOON as any new law is enacted which looks as though it might in a 
way help the workers, you will immediately find the Secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association right on the job trying to in some way beat the law or 
having it held up in some way so that they ean put off paying more wages 
or working less hours, and, of course, to keep their employes from organizing 
into a Union, because they fear, once their employes are members of a union 
for a year or two, they will never be successful in getting them away from 
the union or in breaking it up, and that, of course, is very bad for their 
business and their bank roll. 

Under the new Recovery Act this class of employers will not be able 
to wrap the American flag around them as citizens of America, because this 
law was passed by the Congress of the United States and signed by the 
President, representing the people who own the flag—the good old Stars 
and Stripes. 

It is a long road that has no turning and now is the time for all the 
working people to wake up and organize not only for their own good, but 
for the good of their family and their country, so that when hard times 
again hit us we will be called in to discuss our agreements on hours and 
wages instead of a bulletin being posted stating that on and after a certain 
date a 15 per cent reduction in wages will go into effect. 

This was done on more than one occasion during the past three years 
where the workers were not organized or where the unions were very weak 
and the workers just had to take it or get out. It is true that some strong 
unions took a reduction in wages, but it was a good while after the unor- 
ganized took theirs and where it did happen the unions agreed to accept the 
reduction in an orderly manner because they realized the condition of busi- 
ness and the prices prevailing in cities and towns. 

I say to those of you who read the Journal, don’t be afraid to say a 
word to your neighbor or fellow worker who may not be a member of any 
union; explain to him that he is standing in his own light; that he is blocking 
the way back to happy days and prosperity for his own family and the 
families of other workers and that the Association mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article will not put any bread.on his table or any clothes on his 
children, although said organization may be a big booster for the Com- 
munity Fund. 


TT Fy 


Ox THE evening of June 26, 1933, Brother Henry Burger and his loving 
wife, who is a daughter of the late William Neer, were brutally attacked 
and shot by gangsters while driving home in their machine after paying 
their last respects to a deceased relative. In all the annals of gangdom this 
attack was the most cruel, the most vicious, and perhaps the most uncalled 
for that we know of. Henry Burger was a member of the Milk Wagon 
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Drivers’ Local Union No. 753, trained under the guidance of his father- 
in-law, Bill Neer, whom everyone loved and respected. 

He was appointed an organizer for the International Union several 
years ago and has worked faithfully in the interest of the membership in 
Illinois, Ohio and other places. 

He and his wife were returning home when the attack was made on 
them. His wife was dangerously shot three times and Henry is still very 
much in danger of losing his life as a result of one of the bullets, which 
lodged in his head at the base of the brain. 

The International Union is doing everything in its power to make 
conditions as comfortable as it is humanly possible for Henry and his wife. 
You can picture in a small way, in your mind’s eye, what those two are 
enduring from day to day, suffering intense pain and for doing—What? 
Nothing except trying to help organize the men working at our craft in 
Chicago at the special request of President Green, Mayor Kelly and State’s 
Attorney Courtney and the International Union. 

We know of no other instance where an innocent, clean woman, the 
daughter of a real trade unionist and the wife of a representative of Labor, 
was ever before attacked under such conditions. 

I am sure that our membership throughout the country in their prayers 
anticipate the speedy convalescence and full recovery to health of Organizer 
3urger and his wife, Eleanor Neer Burger. We feel that in the justice of 
an all-seeing Power they will be given back their strength and their courage 
so that they may carry on the humanitarian work to which they have 
devoted their lives and in which from their infancy they were trained 
and nurtured. 

Our membership will, no doubt, fully understand some of the serious 
problems confronting the International organization. But we assure you 
of one thing, no matter how long it takes, no matter how many lives may 
have to be offered up as a sacrifice, our organization will prevail, because it 
is founded on justice. We believe in square dealing; we don’t doublecross 
anyone, employer or individual. We play the game on the level and it is a 
moral certainty that those who believe in shooting can’t overcome the 
trade union movement, all state, municipal and federal governments. Right 
and justice may for a while be set aside, but they will win out in the end— 
they always have and-they always will. 


What though brothers league against us, 
What though myriad be the foe, 
Victory will be more honored 

In the myriad overthrow. 


TTF 


‘ 

The NEWSPAPERS of the country are printing in glowing terms statements 
to the effect that an improvement in business conditions is apparent, with 
factories opening up, the steel industry picking up 15 per cent, railroad 
freight hauling increasing each and every week during the past two months, 
the stock market and many other industries beginning to boom once more. 
All of this goes to show that a movement has been started towards better 
times for all of our people. The reports show that the number now out of 
work is growing smaller, not as rapidly, perhaps, as we would like to see it, 
but nevertheless the number going down instead of going up. 
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It may be that there will be some slight change during the winter 
months, but everything seems to indicate that we may be back on the road 
to prosperity and we hope there will soon be jobs for all of the idle. We 
are very glad to note from the reports we get from Washington pertaining 
to the new laws passed by Congress during its last session that they give 
to the President the authority and opportunity of leaving no stone unturned 
towards getting our country back to happy days again with a job for every- 
one. These reports show that all commissions so far appointed are working 
every minute of their time trying to rush the good work along as fast as 
possible. As time goes on we will see not only the gains which are being 
made but also the benefits resulting from these new laws just passed. 

This is not the time to criticize anything the Government may be en- 
deavoring to accomplish. The new administration has tried and tried hard to 
do something and if a similar effort was put forth during the past four 
years there is not any doubt in my mind but what the depression never 
would have struck our country as hard as it has. Let us, therefore, hope 
and pray that the good work will be continued until we get back something 
like what we had before this awful depression. We should, perhaps, be 
careful about too much praise, as mistakes may be made, but neither is it 
time for criticism, when everyone seems to be trying to do his level best, 
but one thing is certain, no better set of resolutions or rules were offered 
by anyone inside or outside of Washington to help improve conditions. 


Preswent TOBIN, who is pretty well worn out on account of the heavy 
strain on him due to the ever-increasing work of the International Union, 
has been forced to take a rest of two or three months and will not be in the 
office during that time. He notified our membership at the last convention 
that he felt sometimes that it was impossible for him to carry on, and while 
the convention took special action providing that he take a rest before he 
would break down, he has been going faster and faster and harder and harder 
ever since, but, as truthfully stated in the convention in Cincinnati by a 
speaker, even the engine of a locomotive breaks down in time, and President 
Tobin, on the second Monday of August, 1933, will have served as General 
President of the International Union twenty-six years and as business agent 
of his own local union for three or four years before he became General 
President in 1907, making a total of thirty years of official service. 

The work of the organization is being carried on in the regular way 
by heads of the organization in the General Office and President Tobin has 
been prevailed upon by his associates to try to conserve his health by 
relaxing and taking a rest at this time, in order that he may be able to 
guide the destiny of our organization in the future. 


TY T 


Thus BEING the month of August reminds us that the schools will be opening 
for another term the following month, but from reports appearing in the 
newspapers, many districts, owing to lack of funds, may be unable to open 
the schools until later on. 

It will, indeed, be too bad if the schools everywhere throughout the 
country should not open at the regular time because children, when they 
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reach the proper school age, should certainly have the privilege of attending 
school and if they get to start in when young they seem better fitted for 
future hard studies. 

We so often hear persons complaining about having to pay taxes, but 
it is only through taxation that the different cities are able to maintain 
their public schools, make necessary public improvements, and have proper 
protection in the community so that all may live and enjoy life. 

Central Labor Unions and State Federations of Labor are always on 
the lookout for the support and protection of the school systems in the 
different localities. These bodies are made up of the local unions in the 
respective districts. Let us keep up the good work and when the time for 
opening up the schools in your district comes around and they are still 
closed, then lend a hand to the movement that will help open them. It is 
bad enough to see the boys and girls who finished school last year on the 
streets looking for work with very poor prospects of being able to find 
anything worth while, or in keeping with the education they have received 
without, in addition, having the children of school age roaming the streets, 
with the schools closed for lack of funds. 


TTF 


Quire OFTEN during the past few years inquiries have been received in 
this office relative to men who are paying their dues into their local unions 
but are not working at the craft, as to whether or not these men are in 
good standing and entitled to all the benefits of the local union and the 
International. 

This brother is entitled to all the benefits of the local union and may 
be a candidate for any office or a delegate to any convention of the Inter- 
national Union, the Central Labor Union or the State Federation of Labor, 
providing, of course, that he is not working at any other craft. If he is, then 
the law is plain and he must take out a withdrawal card. 

This question has come up due to the fact that a lot of men were out 
of work during the depression, but kept their dues paid up in the local so 
that they would be in good standing when they returned to work at our craft. 


TTT 


Lasor DAY will be with us in just another month, or on September 4th of 
this year. During the three years of depression and with millions out of 
work, Labor Day will be celebrated with the same old-time honor as in the 
days of prosperity, and these celebrations will continue so long as men and 
women work and the world goes on. There have not been so many parades 
as in the old days, but picnics have been held by Central Labor Unions, 
Local Unions and many old-fashioned family picnics. Many public meetings 
are held on that day with many international and national officers addressing 
the gatherings in behalf of labor and its principles. 

If it happens that there will not be a Labor Day celebration in your 
city this year and if you have the time, drive to the nearest place where 
Labor Day is being celebrated and enjoy it with your brother and sister 
trade unionists. 


What a great day it was for some of the Labor men who have passed 
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on, such as Gompers, Mitchell, Duncan, McGuire, and others, who helped in 
making it a holiday, who always celebrated and who would do so today 
were they alive. 


TTF 


Berne DELEGATED by the General President to visit local unions on the 
Pacific Coast and vicinity for the purpose of auditing the accounts of the 
local unions, I left Indianapolis about the middle of March and called on our 
organizations in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Vancouver, Montana, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The conditions of the local unions as found were encouraging when 
considering the amount of unemployment that has prevailed throughout 
the nation the past three or four years. 

In the States of California, Oregon and Washington a spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the officers of local unions was very evident, causing a better 
understanding among themselves, which naturally was of great assistance 
to the rank and file, and very helpful in maintaining the best wages and 
conditions possible under the existing circumstances which surround the 
Labor Movement in general. 

There was also evident among the secretaries of all the unions visited, 
a desire to work in accord with the Auditor, and in no case was there any 
direct opposition or misunderstanding. Of course there were some cases 
where secretaries had not kept the books of the local union in proper shape, 
but after instructions were given as to the correct way they seemed to 
be pleased to learn of their errors and I believe in the future that with a 
possible exception or two the books of the Unions will be in better shape 
than heretofore. 

There appeared also many instances where the Trustees of local unions 
failed to do their work properly, and as this is very important, wherever 
this condition was found they were instructed as to the proper manner to 
employ in auditing the books, which must be done monthly in accordance 
with the International law. 

The misunderstanding on the part of secretaries relative to reinstate- 
ments was also straightened out. 

In most cases the secretaries endeavored to purchase their per capita 
tax monthly but failed to take into consideration the fact that same should 
reach headquarters on or before the tenth of the month following collection. 
A better understanding as to when and how these payments should be 
made now prevails. 

Local unions in small cities or towns appeared to have a more difficult 
problem of paying their tax, which was caused chiefly because of the fact 
that their members, not having steady employment, failed to pay their dues. 
However, it looks a great deal better now and these unions will again become 
stronger in membership and their treasuries replenished so that their 
struggles will not be as great as they have been in years past. 

The law pertaining to bonding of secretaries was favorably complied 
with and those unions who neglected to bond their officers handling the 
finances, were instructed to comply with this law. 

Local unions were also instructed to see to it that names and addresses 
of officers elected were to be forwarded to headquarters on the election 
blank furnished by the International Union. 

In attending meetings of various unions all instructions necessary to 
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the keeping of books and records were given, also instructions to officers as 
to the correct manner of conducting their offices. 

Meetings of Joint Councils in San Francisco and Seattle were attended 
and the results were beneficial both to the auditing end as well as the 
officers of local unions in attendance. Attendance at all meetings, both of 
Local Unions and Councils, was indeed surprising to the representatives 


of the International Union. 


In all, the visit to the states mentioned proved enjoyable, educational 


and, I believe, helpful to all. 
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Slack Buying Is “Fly in 
Ointment” 


Every form of business improved 
last month except retail trade. That 
gained somewhat, but did not keep 
pace with other gains. Manufacturing 
and transportation surged strongly 
ahead, but the matter of getting the 
output of our industrial machine into 
the hands of those who most need it 
still leaves much to be desired. 

Car loadings have climbed each 
week higher than the last for more 
than two months. This is one of the 
surest indications of business trends. 
Car loadings from the last reports 
available are 16 points higher than for 
the same time last year, which 
clinches the encouragement. 

Net operating income of Class 1 
roads in May, this year, was $40,693,- 
000; about three and a half times the 
same figure for May; 1932. 

Farm prices have staged what is 
probably the fastest and greatest 
comeback in their history, and stocks 
continue to soar. 

Steel production climbed to 59 per 
cent of normal. Auto production is 
up. The Studebaker Company reports 
the best business since 1930. 

Factory employment in New York 
State gained 4 per cent from the mid- 
dle of May to the middle of June, 
reaching 59.4 per cent of normal. 
Wage payments gained more than 
employment—5.7 per cent. Wage in- 
creases, in some cases running to 18 
per cent, are reported from some Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. It must be re- 
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membered that these gains start from 
wages which were cut to the bone 
during the long drop. 

But the most discouraging news 
comes from the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, which reports a pretty general 
slackening in retail buying. It has not 
dropped, but it is not keeping pace 
with gains in manufactures. That 
means that workers’ buying power is 
not keeping pace with output—a de- 
velopment which is causing the ad- 
ministration a lot of worry.—Labor. 








The assault on the American wage 
structure, which has been engaging 
the attention of employers and work- 
ers for some time, appears to be halt- 
ing, although many industrialists still 
take the “easiest way” to save profits. 
However, a number of prominent 
American employers, bankers, indus- 
trialists and others have expressed 
themselves vigorously on the subject. 
The definition of prosperity as consist- 
ing of full employment at high wages, 
is not the expression of a leader of 
labor (although that is his creed), but 
of Frank A. Vanderlip, retired presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York. Stupidity can be the theme of 
a tragedy, and-evidently that is the 
theme of the present economic trag- 
edy in the United States. Somebody 
recently said that all pecuniary values 
depend on the existence somewhere in 
the world of a purchasing power. Pur- 
chasing power depends on high wages 
—a situation even the dullest can un- 
derstand, 6r so it would seem.—Jour- 
neyman Barber. 
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ANY APPLICATIONS for charters are coming into International 

Headquarters from different sections of the country. Some of them 

seem to be looking for something for nothing. They want to organize but 

do not seem to be willing to pay the regular fee prevailing in the district 

and complain that the dues are too high. In other words, they realize that 

they need organization but are going to tell the unions that have been paying 
the freight all these years just how they will come in. 

Our answer to such men is that the local has jurisdiction over the 
locality covered by their charter and makes the initiation fee and dues 
suitable to the local and the conditions surrounding it. 

We have always found that local unions organized on a-cheap basis 
remain, in ninety-nine out of one hundred cases, cheap unions. No one 
ever gets something for nothing. Our unions are willing to help men who 
are willing to help themselves, but men should have intelligence enough to 
know that a union or any other kind of business cannot be run without funds. 
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ROTHERS, don’t feel that because the Business Agént of your union 
cannot settle every grievance you have in your favor, that the union 
and the agent-are against you, because even if you were the agent yourself 
you would learn that you must have a good case to present to your employers 
if you expect to win. We find the agents always do the very best they can 
for the members of the local. 
TT Ft 


N THE central part of the country the month of June was the hottest 
weather ever on record and many persons, although not overcome by 
heat, were, nevertheless, very sick, caused, no doubt, by something they 
ate or drank during the hot spell. In the old days, when all of our work 
was done by horses, we always advised using care with them in so far as 
water was concerned and not to give them any while they were extra hot 
from their work. However, many of us consumed plenty of ice cold water, 
and some plenty of ice cold beer and in addition ate cold meals, which, 
according to doctors’ advice appearing in the newspapers, is the worst thing 
anyone could do. Be careful and during the next hot spell do not eat or 
drink too much cold stuff. 

















Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
e EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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